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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. | 


Tales in Prose, by Mary Howitt. | 
A small and beautifully prepared volume, | 


under this title, has recently Leen published. 
Of the poetical merits of its amiable author | 
we lately gave our humble, but sincere opz- | 
nion; and we are glad to state that this spe- | 
cimen of her abilities in another department 
of composition, appears to us qualified to ex- 
tend the reputation she has already acquired. 
It is a volume of little stories for the young, 
not written in that good-boy style which pre- 
vails in juvenile literature, and scarcely im- | 
poses even upon very young children, but 
with pleasing and natural incident, lucid ex- 
pression, and that mildness and affectionate- 
ness of tone which best befits the intercourse 
of the adult with the rising generation. Nu- | 
merous cuts, charmingly executed, add to the 
attractions of the volume. Our warm recom- | 
mendation of the work to such as desire to 
place a pure and improving literature in the 
hands of the young, will in some measure be 
supported by the following specimen of its 
contents :— 


MARTHA AND MARY. 
It was when the persecution of the people | 





perty. She had heard them talk over their! had slept soundly, Walter Pixley and his wife 
grievances, spoiling of goods, the maimings, | returned. The good mother, who was accus- 
the whippings, and the horrible sufferings of|tomed to help in all the domestic business, 
their persecuted brethren—persecuted even | employed herself in preparing the early after- 
to the death; had heard of little children) noon meal, and Martha sat down with her 
enduring, with the steadfastness of early mar- | parents to partake of it. While Walter Pix- 
tyrs, imprisonments and pains, which would | ley and his wife were in the midst of their 
overcome even the strong man; till, unlike | review of the events of the morning—of Ed- 
the ordinary child of her years, her counte-| ward Burrough’s extraordinary sermon, and 
nance habitually wore a look of gravity, and|of the concourse to whom it was addressed, 
her heart bled at the least thought of suffer- | they were startled by what seemed to them 
ing or sorrow. ithe cry of a child. Martha’s heart beat 

Martha’s home was in a country place, | quick, and her sweet face grew suddenly pale, 
surrounded by fields—a pleasant quiet valley, | but her parents were not observing her. The 
the patrimonial heritage of her father. It| good man stopped in the middle of a sentence, 
was harvest time, and in the course of the! and both he and his wife turned their heads 


'morning the old servant went out with the | towards the part of the house whence the 


reapers’ dinners, leaving little Martha to} sound proceeded, listened for a second or two, 
amuse herself in her usual quiet way. She | and then, all being again still, without remark- 
had not been long alone, before a beggar-|ing upon what they supposed was fancy, they 
woman presented herself with a young child | went on again with their conversation. Again 
in her arms. Martha knew that it was her |a cry louder and more determined was heard, 
mother’s custom to relieve distress in what- | and again they paused. “ Surely,” said the 
ever shape it presented itself, and the story | wife, “that is the voice of a young child.” 
the woman told, whether false or true, touched| The critical moment was now come—con- 
her to the soul; she gave her, therefore, the | cealment was no longer possible; and Mar- 
dinner which had been set aside for herself, | tha’s affection mastering her fear, as the in- 
and compassionated her in words of the truest | fant continued to cry, she darted frem the 
sympathy ; and when the child in the woman’s | table and exclaimed, “ Yes, yes, it is my 
arms wept, her heart yearned towards it. | child!” and the next moment was heard au- 
Strange it may be to all, but so it was, for | dibly soothing her little charge, in the cham- 
our story is true, when the beggar-woman|ber above, with all the tenderness of the 
saw the affection with which little Martha | fondest mother. 

regarded the child, she proposed to sell it to| Mrs. Pixley was soon at her daughter’s 
her, and Martha, innocent of all guile, readily | side, full of the most inconceivable astonish- 
accepted the proposal. All her little hoard| ment, and demanded from her whence the 
of money was produced, the bargain was | child had come, or how it had been consigned 
struck, and the two parted perfectly satisfied | to her charge. Martha related the story with 
with the transaction. ‘The child was beauti-| perfect honesty. The old domestic was then 
ful in its form and features; and Martha sat | summoned, but she knew nothing of the affair. 































called Quakers had, for a short season, some- | down with it upon her knee, and lavished up-|They were not long deliberations that fol- 
what abated its rigour, and they ventured to’ on it all the endearing tenderness which her lowed. The family could not conscientiously 





attend their religious assemblies without fear | most affectionate nature suggested. 
of injury to their families in the mean time,| Ina short time the child fell asleep; and_| 
that Walter Pixley and his wife, a staid | as she sat gazing upon it, a half-defined fear | 
and respectable couple belonging to that de-|stole into her mind, that perhaps she had) 
spised community, rode eleven miles to their|done wrong in taking upon her this charge | 
county town of Stafford, to be present at a| unknown to her parents, that perhaps they | 
meeting, at which that apostle-like young| would be displeased. She rose up in haste} 
man, Edward Burrough, was to preach, leav-| and looked from door and window for the 
ing their little daughter Martha under the! beggar-woman, but neither across the fields, | 
care of an aged woman, who was, at that/nor down the valley, nor upon the distant | 
time, their sole female domestic. | highways, was she to be seen; and then she 
Martha was a grave child, though but seven| was afraid, and thought to hide the child. 
years of age: her young mind had taken its She made it a comfortable warm bed with al 
tone from both of her parents. She had been | blanket, in a large press, and kissing its sleep- 
born in a season of persecution, had been| ing eyes, and wishing that she had no fear, 
cradled, as it were, in anxiety and sorrow; she left it to its repose, and began with great | 
and as she grew old enough to comprehend anxiety to look out for the return of her pa- | 
the circumstances that surrounded her, she) rents. To the old domestic she said not one 
saw her parents constantly filled with appre-| word of what she had done. 
hension for the safety of their lives and pro- | After two hours, all which time the child | 





burden themselves with another dependent, 
and one especially who had no natural claim 
upon them, in these perilous and anxious 
times, when they could not even insure se- 
curity for themselves; and besides this, how 
did they know but this very circums‘ance 
might ke made, in some way or other, a cause 
of offence or of persecution—for the world 
looked with jealous and suspicious eyes upon 
the poor Quakers. Father Pixley, therefore, 
soon determined what he had to do in the af- 
fair—to make the circumstances known at 
the next village; to enquire after the woman, 
who, no doubt, had been seen either before 
or after parting with the child; and also to 
state the whole affair to the nearest justice of 
the peace. 

Within an hour, therefore, after the dis- 
covery of the child, the good man might be 
seen making known his strange news at the 
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different places of resort in the village, and 
enquiring from all if such a person as the 
little girl had described the woman to be, 
had been seen by any; but, to his chagrin 
and amazement, no one could give him in- 
formation—such a person had evidently not 
been there. He next hastened to the justice’s. 
It was now evening, and Walter Pixley was 
informed that his worship very rarely trans- 
acted any business after dinner, and that 
especially “he would not with a Quaker.” 
Walter, however, was not easily to be put 
by; he felt his business was important, and, 
by help of a gratuity to the servant, he gained 
admittance. 

The justice was engaged over his wine, and 
he received Walter Pixley very gruffly, and 
in the end threatened him with a committal 
to jail for his pains. The poor Quaker had 
been in jail the whole of the preceding win- 
ter, and he remembered too wofully the 
horror of that dungeon to bring upon himself 
willingly a second incarceration. It was of 
no use seeking for help at the hands of the 
justice ; therefore he urged his business no 
further, and returned quietly to his own 
house. 

Against the will, therefore, of the elder 
Pixleys, the child was established with them; 
and it was not long before the father and mo- 
ther as cordially adopted it as their little 
daughter had done from the first beholding 
it. ‘For who knows,” argued the good 
Walter Pixley, “‘ but the child may be de- 
signed for some great work, and therefore 
removed thus singularly from the ways of 
evil for our teaching and bringing up? Let 
us not gainsay or counteract the ways of 
Providence.” This reasoning abundantly 
satisfied the pious minds of the good Friends, 
and the little stranger was regularly installed 
a member of the family by the kindred name 
of Mary. 

At the time little Mary was first received 
under this hospitable roof, she might be about 
six months old, a child of uncommon beauty ; 
nor, as the months advanced into years, was 
the promise of her infancy disappointed. She 
was, in disposition and tone of mind, the very 
reverse of her grave and gentle elder sister, 
as Martha was now considered; she was bold 
and full of mirth; full of such unbroken 
buoyancy of heart as made the sober mother | 
Pixley half suspect that she must have come 
of some race of wild people. Certain it was, 
the subdued and grave spirit of the Pixleys 
never influenced her; and as Martha grew 
up into womanhood, and the quietness and 
sobriety of her younger years matured into 
fixed principle, she embraced with a firm 
mind the peculiar tenets in which she had 
been brought up, and would have stood to} 
the death for the maintenance of them. Mary | 
also advanced past the years of girlhood, but 





of the times; and she often grieved the sober} wonted courtesy, seating her in the chair be. 
minds of every member of the family, by ca-|side him, and removing from his head the 
rolling forth “ profane songs,” as Mrs. Pixley | laced hat which he was wearing at her en. 
called them; while how she became acquaint-|trance. Mary made her demand for the 
ed with them remained for ever a mystery. | liberation of her friends, the Quakers. The 
Often did the conscientious mind of father | justice stared, as if doubting his senses, and 
Pixley question with himself, whether it was | rallied her on the strangeness of her request, 
quite right to maintain so light a maiden un-|charging upon the Quakers all those absurd 
der his roof; but then the affectionate being,|and monstrous things which were alleged 
who had no friends save them in the world, | against them in those days. Mary, nothing 
had so entwined herself round the hearts of |abashed, denied every charge as false, and 
all the household, that the good man banished | demanded, if not the liberation of her friends, 
the idea as inhuman, and never ventured to|at least the amelioration of their sufferings. 
give it utterance. Martha and her mother,|As Mary pleaded, the justice grew angry, 
meantime, strove to win over this bright|and at length the full violence of his temper 
young creature to their own views, and for a| broke forth, and the high-spirited girl, even 
few moments she would settle her beautiful| more indignant than terrified, rushed from 
face to a solemn expression, try to subdue | his presence. 
what her friends called “ her airy imagina-| What was next to be done? She ordered 
tion,” and attend the preaching of some emi-|her old attendant to saddle the horses, and 
nent Friend. But it would not do—the true | mounting one, and bidding him follow on the 
character burst forth through all—Mary was | other, she set off to the county town. There 
again all wit and laughter, and though her} she found great numbers of Friends surround- 
friends reproved, they loved her, and forgave | ing the prison with baskets of provisions, 
all. bedding, warm clothing, and fuel, begging for 
On the accession of James II., which is | admittance to their perishing brethren. Little 
the period at which our little narrative is now | children, too, there were, weeping for their 
arrived, persecution raged again with greater | imprisoned parents, and offering their little 
violence than ever; and the Pixleys, along jall to the jailer, so that they might be per- 
with seventeen other Friends, both men and | mitted to share their captivity. Mary made 
women, were dragged from their meeting | her way through this melancholy crowd, pe- 
house by a brutal soldiery, under the com- | remptorily demanded access to the jailer, and 
mand of the justice we have before mentioned, | was admitted; her gerb, unlike that of the 
to the dungeun-like county jail, in the depth| persecuted Quakers, obtaining for her this 
of winter. The hardships they endured were | favour, as at the house of the justice. But 
so dreadful that it is painful to relate them. | here again her errand debarred her further 
They were kept many days without food, and | success; the jailer would neither allow her 
allowed neither fire nor candle; their prison|to see her friends, nor would he convey a 
was damp and cold, and they were furnished | message to them. Mary could have wept in 
with straw only for their beds; they were | anger and vexation, and from intense sympa- 
also forbidden to see their friends, who might | thy with the grief she had witnessed outside 
have procured them some of the necessaries | the walls, but she did not; she retorted upon 
of life; nor were they allowed to represent, | the jailer the severity of his manner, and bid- 
by letter, their case to any influential man of| ding him look to the con3equences, folded her 
the county, who might have interested him- | cloak round her, and walked forth again into 





still remained the gay, glad, bold-spirited be- 


self in their behalf. And to all this was 
added the brutality of a cruel jailer, who 
heaped upon them all the ignominy he could 
devise. In these dreadful circumstances lay 
the gentle Martha Pixley and her parents. 
Mary, not having accompanied them to their 
place of worship, did not share their fate. 
Poor mother Pixley’s health had long been 
declining, and this confinement reduced her 
so low that in a few days her life was de- 
spaired of: still, no medical aid could be pro- 
cured, and the cloaks and coats of many of 
her suffering companions were given up to 
furnish covering for her miserable bed. 
When the news came to Mary of the com- 
inittal of her friends to jail, the distress of 
her mind expressed itself in a burst of uncon- 
trollable indignation ; and then, asking coun- 


'sel of no one, she threw on her hat and cloak, 


and taking with her an old man who lived in 


the circle of Friends who surrounded the gate. 
The jailer laughed as he drew the heavy bolts 
after her, and bade her do her worst. 

Among the Friends collected in the street 
before the prison, Mary heard that William 
Penn, who had just returned from his new 
settlement in America, was now in London. 
| As soon as she heard this, she determined 
upon her plan of conduct. She knew his in- 
‘fluence with the king, who, when Duke of 
York, had induced hts brother, Charles II., 
to bestow on him that tract of land called 
| Pennsylvania. ‘Io him, therefore, she de- 
termined to go, and pray him to represent to 
|the king the deplorable sufferings of Friends 
in those parts. 

When her old attendant heard of her medi- 
james journey, he looked upon her as almost 
insane. To him the project was appalling. 
It would require many days to reach London, 











ing that she had ever been. She revered all| the family as a labourer, she hurried to the 
the members of the persecuted body to whom | justice’s ; and as she did not appear with any 
her friends belonged, and would have suffered | mark of the despised Quaker, either in dress 
fearlessly for their sakes; still their princi-|}or manner, she soon obtained admittance. 
ples and practices she never would adopt. |The magistrate was somewhat startled by the 
Her beautiful person was adorned, as far as|sudden apparition of so fair and young a 
she had opportunity, in the prevailing fashion | maiden, and demanded her pleasure with un- 


and who must take charge of the furm in his 
absence, seeing his worthy master was in 
prison? And then, too, though he had been 
willing to attend her as far as the next town, 
would it be right for a young maiden and an 
old man to endanger their lives by so long 
and so strange a journey ? 











Mary was uninfluenced by his reasoning, 
nor was she to be daunted by his fears. “ If,” 
she said, “ he would not accompany her, she 
would go alone.” She bade him, therefore, 
to have her horse saddled by break of day, 
and retired to her own apartment, to prepare 
for the journey. 

“ Of a surety,” said the old man to him- 
self, “‘ she is a wilful young thing.” 

In the morning, however, she found not 
only her horse prepared, but the old man and 
his also; for, wilful as she was, the old man 
loved her; and though he could not conjec- 
ture the object of so strange a journey, “ he 


would,” he said, “ go with her to the end of 


the world.” 

Mary had ventured to make use of the 
stores in Walter Pixley’s coffers, for she con- 
sidered the lives of her friends were at stake. 
She was therefore sufficiently supplied with 
money for their journey. 

For this time the wild gaiety of Mary’s 
spirits was gone, but instead, was a strong 
energy and determination of character, which 
supported her above fatigue, or the appre- 
hension of danger; and day after day, from 
town to town, in the depth of winter, did she 
and her attendant journey onward. They 
had no intercourse with travellers on the 
road, nor did they make known to any one 
the object of their journey. 

When she arrived in London, she went 
straight to the house where William Penn 
had his temporary residence, and without in- 
troduction, apology, or circumlocution, laid 
before that great and good man the sad con- 
dition of her suffering friends. She then 
made him acquainted with her own private 
history, her obligations to the family of the 
worthy Walter Pixley, and the anxiety she 
now felt for the life of her who had been asa 
mother unto her. 

William Penn heard her with evident emo- 
tion, and promised to do all that_lay in his 
power for her benefactors; though he assured 
her she had overrated his influence with the 
king. He then desired Mary to take up her 
abode under his roof; and bidding an attend- 
ant call in his mistress, he gave her into the 
hands of his fair and gentle wife, briefly re- 
lating to her upon what errand the young 
maiden had come. 

When Mary found her mission thus far so 
happily accomplished, and the door shut upon 
herself and her kind hostess, the overstrained 
energy of her spirit for a moment relaxed, 
and she wept like a feeble child. The fair 
wife of William Penna understood her feel- 
ings, soothed her with sympathy, and encou- 
raged her to open her heart freely. Never 
had Mary seen goodness so graceful and at- 
tractive as in the high-minded and gentle be- 
ing before her. Her very soul blessed her 
as she spoke; she could not doubt but that all 
would be well; and with her heart comforted, 
assured, and filled with gratitude, it seemed 
as if a new life had been given to her. 

The next day William Penn obtained an 
audience of the king, and so wrought upon 
him by the story of the heroic young creature 
under his roof, and the sufferings of her 
friends, that he desired she might be brought 









































before him, and receive from his own hands 
the order for their enlargement. 

Mary was accordingly arrayed in the best 
garments her scanty wardrobe permitted, by 
the elegant and gentle hands of Gulielma 
Penn, who surveyed her beautiful face and 
figure with admiration, and then kissed her 
and blessed her, as an affectionate mother 
might bless a beloved daughter. 

Leaning upon the arm of her protector, 
she was conducted through a great chamber 
of lords and ladies, assembled for the occa- 
sion, into the presence of his majesty. Mary’s 
heart beat violently, and her companion, 
drawing her arm from his, presented her to 
his sovereign, who graciously bade her speak 
her wishes without fear. Reassured by the 
kindness of the king’s manner, almost forget- 
ting the presence in which she stood, for 
what seemed to her the greater importance 
of her errand, she made her petition grace- 
fully and well. She related all she had told 
William Penn of the great kindness of the 
Pixleys to her, and her otherwise desolate 
condition ; she told of their domestic virtues, 
of their piety, and their firm loyalty; and, 
lastly, of their wretched condition in the jail, 
with that of many others; and of the cruelty 
of the justice and the jailer: and then, almost 
unconsciously falling on her knees, she prayed 
so eloquently that they might be released, 
that the king turned aside to wipe away a 
tear before he put forth his hand to raise her. 

The petition was granted. The king him- 
self put into her hands the order for their re- 
lease, and then praying God might bless her, 
and taking leave of William Penn very kindly, 
passed out of the presence-chamber. Many 
of the lords accompanied the king, but the rest 
closing around the almost terrified maiden, 
overwhelmed her with compliments. William 
Penn, who saw her confusion, apologised for 
her with all the grace of a courtier, and ex- 
tricating her from the admiring company, 
conveyed her, like a being walking in a 
dream, to his own house. 

Not a moment was lost in sending down by 
express the order for the Friends’ enlarge- 
ment, and together with that, a dismissal from 
his office for the jailer. Rest was now abso- 
lutely necessary for Mary after these extra- 
ordinary exertions; William Penn detained 
her, therefore, a few days under his roof, and 
then conveyed her himself in his own com- 
fortable carriage to the house of her friends. 
It is impossible to describe the joy which her 
return afforded, and which was not a little 
increased by the presence of her illustrious 
companion. 

The troubles and persecutions of the Pix- 
leys here came to an end, for they went over 
to Pennsylvania with its distinguished founder, 
on his return, and became noted among the 
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The most important simple minerals are 
quartz, felspar, mica, talc, chlorite, hornblend, 
augite, serpentine, limestone, slate, gypsum. 

Quartz is one of the hardest of minerals, 
scratches glass, gives sparks with steel, breaks 
with the hammer, fracture when crystal- 
lized conchoidal, and when massive splintery, 
lustre vitreous. When crystallized and co- 
lourless it is called rock-crystal ; the crys- 
tals are sometimes purple, and are then cal-' 
led amethysts ; it is also red, brown, yellow, 
and green. ‘The common form of rock crys- 
tal is a six-sided prism, striated crosswise, 
terminated by six-sided pyramids ; the primi- 
tive form is an obtuse rhomboid. When two 
pieces of quartz are rubbed together, a pale 
phosphorescent light and peculiar odour are 
produced. It is nearly pure silex—its speci- 
fic gravity is 2.6. It is infusible before the 
blow-pipe. Fluoric acid is the only acid 
that acts on it. Grains of quartz form the 
principal constituents of sand and sand-stone. 
The milk-white pebbles in gravel are quartz. 
Flints which are rounded masses of a gray, 
yellow, or black colour, found in beds of 
chalk, are almost pure silex. Chalcedony is 
a variety of quartz of various colours, white, 
gray, yellow, green, brown or blue. It is 
semi-transparent, never crystallized, but oc- 
curs in masses and veins, and has evidently 
been hardened from a gelatinous mass. Cor- 
nelian is another variety of quartz, coloured 
yellow or brown by iron, and found in the 
state of pebble stones in India, Europe, and 
America. 

Agate, is a variety of quartz that has been 
deposited in layers, each layer being dif- 
ferently coloured. When quartz is combined 
with a large portion of alumina and iron, 
it passes into Jasper, which is opaque, yel- 
low, red, or brown, and sometimes green; hard, 
brittle and infusible before the blow-pipe. 

Felspar is not so hard as quartz; it is com- 
posed of thin lamine or plates. It is trans- 
lucent, sometimes only on the edge; lustre 
between vitreous and pearly ; colour whitish, 
yellowish, blue, green, and reddish ; fracture 
in the direction of the plates, smooth and 
shining—the cross fracture uneven and glim- 
mering; specific gravity 2.5—crystals 4 or 
6 sided prisms ; the primitive form an oblique 
4 sided prism; composition 63 to 74 silex, 
17 to 14 alumine, 3 to 6 lime, 13 potash and 
l iron. Labrador stone isa felspar exhibi- 
ting a beautiful play of colours in certain di- 
rections. 

Felspar is fusible into a transparent glass. 
Compact felspar is a mineral agreeing with 
felspar in its composition, but having no regu- 





most worthy and influential of the settlers| lar structure ; of a glimmering or waxy lus- 
there. Mary, however, returned to England, | tre, and very hard ; and its fracture is splint- 
being affluently married; and I myself, seve-| ery. 

ral years ago, was possessed of a piece of| Hornstone is a variety of quartz closely 
needlework said to have been of her doing. allied in its appearance to compact felspar. 
| Its fracture is splintery; it is dull or glim- 
| mering—opaque or translucent—gray tinged 
We have never so much cause to fear, as| with green, blue, brown, red or yellow. It is 
when we fear nothing.— Bishop Hall. | infusible, not so hard as quartz. Consists of 
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silex 71, alumine 15, and iron 9. It is often 
found in the decomposition of wood, the par- 
ticles of which are replaced by hornstone. 

Mica consists of thin leaves or lamine, 
which are easily separated by a knife. These 
plates are flexible, elastic, transparent, fusi- 
ble with the blow-pipe. It crystallizes in 
six-sided tables, and its primary crystal is an 
oblique rhomb. Its lustre is splendid—spe- 
cific gravity 2.7. It yields readily to the 
knife ; it is of various colours, white, yellow, 
green, brown, and black. Its plates are some- 
timesa yard or more in diameter, and may be di- 
vided into layers the 1-300000th part of an inch 
in thickness. It consists of silex 46 to 50, 
alumine 31 to 35, potassa 8, iron 9. 

Tale nearly resembles mica in its appear- 
ance. It always consists of plates or lamine 
easily separable, and flexible but not elastic. 
Its colour is white, yellowish, or green ; its 
lustre is shining ; it is unctuous to the touch, 
yields easily to the nail, and leaves a white 
somewhat pearly streak on paper. Sp. gr. 
2.77—consists of silex 61, magnesia 30, 
potassa 3, iron 2.5. It whitens without 
fusing before the blow-pipe, and melts into a 
transparent glass with borax. Chlorite, soap- 
stone, steatite, and potstone are minerals 
nearly resembling talc in external and che- 
mical characters. 

Chlorite is usually of a dark green colour ; 
it fuses into a black globule before the blow- 
pipe, and exhales an earthy smell when moist. 
It contains more alumina, iron, and magnesia, 


and less silica than talc, though its composi- 


tion is variable. 

Hornblende, or amphibole as it is called by 
the French, is of a black or dark green colour, 
that becomes a greenish gray when powdered, 
heavier than quartz or felspar, but not so 
hard. Sp. gr. 3.6—yields pretty easily to 
the knife—opaque, or translucent at the 
edges; tough and indented, but not easily 
broken by the stroke of a hammer, fuses 
easily into a black glass; is found confusedly 
crystallized in prismatic crystals, consists of 
silex 42, alumine 8 to 12, lime 9 to 11, mag- 
nesia 2 to 16, oxide of iron 23 to 30. 


Augile, or pyroxene, is a mineral closely | 


resembling hornblende in its chemical cha- 
racter, but differing from it in being harder, 
and in the form of its crystals, which are 6 
or 8 sided prisms, terminated by two faces, the 
primitive form being an oblique prism. It is 
of a green colour, varying into brown and 
blackish green,—opaque, sometimes dull, and 
sometimes having a glimmering lustre. Be- 
fore the blow-pipe it fuses with difficulty into 
a dark-coloured enamel. It scratches glass, 
and gives fire with the steel. It is very 
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brown, and red; it is opaque or translucent | 


at the edges; sp. gr. 2.2 to 2.56—somewhat 


unctuous to the touch. The finer kinds yield | 


easily to the knife and have a glimmering or 
glistening unctuous lustre. 


talc, and others with hornblende; it exhales 
an argillaceous odour when moist, and the 
thin edges may be fused into an enamel. It 
is distinguished into common and noble ser- 
pentine. 

Limestone is a mineral assuming such dif- 
ferent forms that no external description will 
embrace them. They all agree in composi- | 
tion, being carbonate of lime, in being infu- 


Its composition | 
varies ; some specimens agreeing nearly with | 


|actions of the brain are idle. 





sible, and loosing their acid in a red heat; they 
all readily yield to the knife, and their sp. gr. | 
is below 3, and they effervesce with acids. 
Calcareous spar crystallizes in upwards of | 
500 various forms, which have the same pri- | 
mitive form, an obtuse rhomboid. It consists | 
of lime 57, and carbonic acid 43. Chalk, | 
marble and common limestone are the prin- 
cipal massive varieties of this mineral. 

Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, is much 
softer than limestone; yields easily to the 
nail; consists of sulphuric acid 46, lime 33, 
water 21—sp. gr. 2.25. Gypsum occurs 
}compact and crystallized; the compact is 
| dull, fracture compact, and the colours brown, 
'red, gray, or white; it is the mineral called 
plaster of Paris. 
solves in its own water of crystallization, | 
which is driven off by continuing the heat. 
The gypsum thus deprived of water is pul- 
verized and used for taking castings. Upon 
| being made into a soft paste with water, it 
|combines with it chemically, rapidly consoli- 
dates, and retains the form of the moulds 
into which it has been pressed. Crystallized 
gypsum is called selenite ; its lustre is shining; 
it is more or less transparent, of various | 
shades of white, yellow, gray, and red. In 
thin lamina it is flexible. Before the blow- 
pipe it gives off its water, and then fuses with 
difficulty into a white enamel. 

Slate.—Under the term slate are included 
| various rocks agreeing in their general cha- 
racter of splitting into thin lamine; or 
‘having what is well understood by the term 
| slaty structure. The common roofing slate, | 
or clay slate, is the best example of these | 
'rocks; its usual colour is gray, blueish, or 
| black; structure slaty or schistose, opaque ; 
| yields to the knife, thongh varying in hard- 
|ness ; does not adhere to the tongue ; sp. gr. 
| 2.7 ; consists chiefly of silex, alumine, and 
iron; fuses before the blow-pipe into a black 








When heated, gypsum dis- | 





| slag. 


| Clay.—Under this term are included mi- 


From a late number of Blackwood's Magazine. 
DREAMS, 

The subject of dreams is one of the pro. 
blems which continually attract and continu- 
ally baffle human investigation. Every one 
dreams, yet no man solves the phenomena, 
Every man is conscious that the strangest 
imaginable deviations from the common things 
and thoughts of life pass before him in sleep, 
yet the most philosophical are still totally at 
a loss to discover the cause, the instrument or 
the law of those most singular, exciting, and 


|perpetually recurring motions of the mind. 


All attempts to account for them by peculiar 
Who can see 
or know the actual state of the organ? All 
attempts to account for them by association 


of ideas are equally idle. What does any 


man know even of the nature of that associa- 
tion? Evety theory which hopes to deter- 
mine them by external impulses has equally 
failed. That external impulses will often in- 
fluence the dream is notorious ; but this seems 
to occur only in an imperfect condition of 


|slumber, when the senses are partly awake. 


That bodily pain wil) influence them also 
there is no doubt. Still this is an imperfect 
condition, and on the verge of waking. No 
theory hitherto accounts for the simplest state 
of the dream, that in which the mind, undis- 
turbed by either bodily pain or external im- 
pulse, follows its own free course of enjoy- 
ment; flies all around the world; lives in the 
moon, the sun, the stars; plunges in the 
depth of ocean; gives serandas under the 
wall of China, or sits under the perfumed 
groves of Ceylon. No theory accounts for 
the existence of images to the full as vivid as 
those of the waking senses, and much more 
vivid than those of memory, when the senses 
are wholly closed, and the body represents 
but a mass of helpless inaction. If memory 
is the sole agent, why is it that the images of 
dreams have superior clearness! If inven- 
tion be the sole agent, why is it that multitudes 
who, in their waking hours, have not the 
power of combining half a dozen ideas to- 
gether in the shape of a story, and who 
would no more think of fabricating an adven- 
ture than they would of fabricating a palace, 
yet follow idea after idea in all the winding 
of story every night of their lives, and wan- 
der in the wildest and most curious adventure 
through every region of the globe ! 

In casting contempt on the usual theories, 
we have none to replace them. The subject 
seems to be totally beyond human knowledge ; 
and if we are to derive any conclusion from 
it, it is, as to its evidence of the power which 
the mind is capable of exercising when the 


doubtful whether hornblende and augite are | nerals consisting chiefly of alumine,—opaque, | view of external things is totally shut out, 
distinct species, as they are found to pass into | soft, earthy in their texture, and sometimes | when the mind is as completely as possible 


each other, both in composition, crystalliza- 
tion and weight. Crystals of augite have 
been obtained by fusing hornblende in a pla- 
tina crucible, and they have been found in the 
scoria of furnaces ; so that it is probable they 
are the same mineral, but that the form of 
the crystals of hornblende is the result of 
slower cooling. 

Serpentine, so called from its spotted colours 
like a serpent’s skin. Its colours are green, 


| slaty, and which are evidently mechanical | 
|deposites, forming an adhesive mass when| 


Norz.—In No. 1, of this series last week, lst page, 
| 3d column, 16 lines from bottom, for hydrochlorine, 
| read hydrochloric. 
== 


| d . } 
| mixed with water. | 


} 
| 


left to its own workings, and when its de- 
lights, pains, and actions, must proceed alniost 
whoily from its own constitution. 

Thus, if we find that the inactivity of the 
body in sleep has no effect on the activity of 
the mind, if it does not absolutely contribute 
to it, what is to prevent us from conceiving 


He submits to be seen through a microscope | that a still more extreme state of inactivity, 
who suffers himself to be caught in a pas-jeven death, would only free and invigorate 


| 
| sidn.—Lavater. 


the movement of the mind in a superior 
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degree? That the body is no more the man 
than the clothes are the man, or than the 
house is the inhabitant, there can be no doubt 
whatever. The body is necessary to our 
communication, with the material world and 
with our fellow-men. But when the indi- 
vidual shall have run his course in the world, 
and the law of nature, which is but the will 
of Providence, removes him, there may be 
no more necessity for the death, or the insen- 
sibility of the mind, than there is for polar | 
clothing for a man transplanted to the tropics. 
In a state of being where material objects 
surround him no longer, there would be no 
more necessity for the senses than there 
would for eyes ina globe of utter darkness, | 
or lungs in air without an atmosphere. But 
the mind may survive, even on physical prin- | 
ciples, and may, even from what we observe | 
of its vividness when unimpeded by the bodily 
organs and the impressions of external things, | 
exhibit a much more intense vividness when | 
no longer requiring the connection with the 
frame. But the positive proof of the sub- 
sistence of the mind is to be derived only 
from the Scriptures. 

A curious and amusing little volume of re- 
miniscences by a Dr. Carlyon, formerly a Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, and since practis- 
ing as a physician, has led into this topic, by 
detailing the extraordinary dream of the death 
of the prime minister, Mr. Percival. This 
dream is different from the vague sporting of 
the mind, and implies a higher influence. It 
has been already narrated by Dr. Abercrom- 
bie, but it is here given with a more direct 
reference to original and corroborating au- 
thority. 

“The dream in question occurred in Corn- 
wall, and the gentleman to whom it occurred 
was Mr. Williams, late of Scourier house, 





from whose own lips I have more than once 


heard the relation. 

“Six days before the murder of Mr. Per- 
cival, (of whom he had no personal knowledge 
whatever,) Mr. Williams dreamed that he 
was in the lobby of the house of commons, 
and saw a small man enter, dressed in a blue 
coat and white waistcoat. Immediately after, 
he saw a man dressed in a brown coat and 
yellow basket metal buttons, draw a pistol 


'is very little, and no material variation. 


the scene, and recognized, in the countenances 
and dress of the parties, the blood on Mr. 
Percival’s waistcoat, and the peculiar yellow 
basket buttons on Bellingham’s coat, pre- 
cisely what he had seen in his dream. 

‘“ All this, I beg to repeat, I have heard 
myself more than once circumstantially re- 
lated by Mr. Williams, who is still alive, Feb- 
ruary, 1836, and residing at Calstock, Devon ; 
and who, I am sure, from his obliging dispo- 
sition, would be most ready to corroborate 
the wonderful history to its full extent. 

*“[ have compared this account of Dr. 
Abercrombie with a manuscript which Mr. 
Hill, a barrister, and grandson of Mr. Wil-| 
liams, was lately kind enough to give me, 
and in which he records the particulars of this 
most strange dream, in the words in which 
he heard it related by his grandfather. There | 
Mr. | 





| will the path lead thee in which thou art now 


Soo 


travelling? Art thou living as a pilgrim and 
stranger on the earth, or art thou seeking 
thy consolation in worldly enjoyments ? Dost 
thou think that for ever is inscribed on thy 
earthly tabernacle, thy sumptuous dwelling, 
thy accumulated stores? This night, should 
thy soul be required of thee, whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast laid up so 
abundantly for the gratification of the eye 
and the pride of life? ‘ What shall it profit 
a man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?” 

Yes, many, or, as it is expressed in the 
original, the many, the multitude, all are 
called ; but “few are chosen.” Why is it 
How are the invitations of adorable 
mercy too frequently received? “I pray 
thee, have me excused. I have bought a 
piece of ground, and [ must needs go and see 


Hill states that Mr. Williams heard the re- | it; or, | have bought five yoke of oxen, and 


port of the pistol, saw the blood fly out and 


I go to prove them; or, I have married a 


stain the waistcoat, and saw the colour of the | wife, and therefore I cannot come.” Excuses, 
face change.” merely, for lawful engagements, if lawfull 
5S ~ oo. 3S 
| 


He likewise mentions that “ on the day fol- 
lowing the dream, he went to Godolphin, with 
Messrs. Robert W. Fox, and his brother, Mr. 
William Williams, and on his return home 
he informed them of the dream, and of the 
uneasiness of his mind on the subject—unea- 
siness in a great measure arising from his 


pursued, need be no hindrance to the accept- 
ance of the call. The farm and merchan- 
dize and domestic enjoyments, may all be ap- 
proved in the Divine sight, and sanctified by 
the Divine blessing. Many are called ; but 
do not some of these go away sorrowful? 
| The terms they think too hard; the gate too 


. . | . . 
doubts about the propriety of announcing a| narrow; the way too strait; there is some- 


dream which had made so great an impres- 


thing too dear to be parted with, even for the 


sion upon himself to the friends of Mr. Per-| pearl of great price; if it be not our wealth, 
cival; but he allowed himself to be laughed | it may be the gratification of some favourite 


out of any such intention.” 


pursuit, the indulgence of some darling 


. . * | . . . . 
If we ask to what purpose an intimation| passion; it may be the fear of losing our 
was given, if it were from a higher source,|name among men, or simply a reluctance to 


yet given in vain, the answer can be only 
human ignorance of the purpose ; and there 
the matter ends. The narrator, and the tes- 
timony to the narrator, are both alive and 
still to be questioned by those who will. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MUSINGS. 





Lord of lords and King of kings: and they that are 
with him are called and chosen and faithful.” 
Rev. xvii. 14. 


How full, yet brief a description is this of 


give up our own strong will; “ we will not 
have this man to rule over us.” Thus, al- 
though the many are called, the few are 
| chosen. 

| But if among the called, few are chosen, 
|is not the number of the faithful smaller 
| still? Faithful in following the Captain of 
|their salvation through evil report and good 





“the Lamb shall overcome them: for he is | T°POTts through adversity and prosperity, 


| through ease and conflict ; faithful in loving 
|'Him who called them, with the whole heart 
| and the whole soul, regardless alike of the 
\frowns and favour of a fickle world; faithful 


from under his coat and discharge it at the| the followers of the Lamb! they are called | stewards of the talents committed to their 


former, who instantly fell, the blood isoning | 


from a wound a little below the left breast. 
He saw the murderer seized by some gentle- 
men who were presert, and observed his 
countenance, and on asking who the gentle- 
man was that had been shot, he was told that 
it was the chancellor of the exchequer. He | 
then awoke and mentioned the dream to his 





and chosen and faithful. 


“ Many are called.” Who has not been | 


called ? 


| care, and employing their health and strength, 
‘their influence and wealth, their advantages 


Who has not, even in the spring-|of birth and education, their gifts of nature 


time of life, received the tender invitations of | and grace, to the glory of the great Giver. 


redeeming love? “My son, my daughter, | 
give me thy heart. ‘Thou art mine. 
formed thee for my own glory. 
for thee a ransom of countless value. 


Yet in looking forward to that solemn hour, 


I have |‘* when the Son of man shall come in his 
[ have paid | glory and all the holy angels with him, when 
Earth | he shall sit upon the throne of his glory, and 


wife, who made light of it ; but in the course | and its delusive splendour will soon fade from | before him shall be gathered all nations; 
of the night the dream occurred three times|thy view; but at my right hand there are |and he shall separate them one from another 


without the least variation. 


He was so much | pleasures forevermore. Sorrow and sickness,;as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 


impressed by it that he felt much inclined to| change and disappointment, shade all thy | goats, and he shall set the sheep on his right 
give notice to Mr. Percival, but was dissuaded pleasant pictures, mar every terrestrial enjoy-| hand, but the goats on his left”—who is 
ment; but ‘eye hath not seen, ear hath not | willing for a moment to endure the idea of 


by some friends whom he consulted, who told | 
him he would only get himself treated as a 
lunatic. On the evening of the eighth day 
after, he received the account of the murder, 
it having occurred two days previously. Be- 
ing in London a short time subsequently, he 
found in the print shops a representation of 


heard, neither has it entered into the heart of | being found among the latter? 
man’ to conceive of the perfect and unending | go 


felicity prepared for the redeemed? 


“ These shall 


away into everlasting punishment.” 


Who} Who among us shall dwelt with the de- 


has not heard the still small voice in the cool | vouring fire? who among us shall dwell with 


of the day—‘ Adam, where art thou” 


everlasting burnings?” Who, rather, does 


Whither hast thou wandered, and whither | not ardently desire to be placed on the right 


































































































hand, in that happy number to whom the lan- ‘Hear that which is felt before it is learnt, 
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guage will be addressed : ‘Come, ye blessed | that which is not collected together by long 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared | study, but which is received in a moment by 


for you from the foundation of the world!” 
“‘ These shall stand with the Lamb on Mount 
Zion, having his Father’s name written on 





the power of grace, which hastens to work. 
While I lay in darkness and in blind night, 
and while [ was driven about with uncertain 


their foreheads; these are they which follow | and wandering feet by the waves of the world, 


the Lamb, whithersoever he goeth ; these are 
the called and chosen and faithful.” 
Glorious anticipation! shall we hesitate to 
accept the call, so mercifully, so earnestly 
extended ? 





doubtful of the conduct of my life, a stranger 
to truth and light, that which the Divine 
mercy promised for my salvation, seemed to 
me, after my then way of thinking, something 


To-day, to-day, if ye hear his | altogether hard and difficult, that a man 


voice ; now is the accepted time; now is the! should be born again, and laying aside what 
day of salvation ; to-morrow may not be ours. | he had once been, the whole composed frame 
Or, have our hearts yielded to the heavenly | still remaining the same, should become in 
invitation? let us then neglect nothing to|soul and mind an entirely different man. 
make our calling and election sure. We may | How, said I, is so great a change possible, 
have been called; we may have chosen the | that what has so long taken root, should at 


good part; but we must be faithful also, if 
we will be among the ransomed of the Lord. 
He will be riches in our poverty, strength in 
our weakness, light in our darkness; a rock, 
a high tower, a sure refuge ; he has promised 
that as our day so shall our strength be; 
and his promises are yea and amen for ever. 
A crown is at the end of the race, reserved 
for the persevering, humble disciple ; “ the 
white stone and a new name” await “ him 


chosen and faithful.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Continued from page 231.) 

“Ever since Christianity has been intro- 
duced as an element of human nature, it has 
acted in all cases, where it has taken root, 
with the same sanctifying power ; and wretch- 
ed would be the state of the church if this 
Divine power were liable to become extinct 
by the lapse of ages. In regard to the sanc- 
tifying power which resides in the gospel, 





\ 





| 


} 


that period, therefore, in which Christianity | 


first appeared to work on human nature, could 
have no advantages over the succeeding ages 
of the Christian church. The only difference 
between the first ages of the church, and the 
succeeding centuries, was, that men, who 
in these early days turned from the sinful 
service of paganism to Christianity, felt the 
power of Christianity to form and reform 
man’s nature more deeply, by comparing what 
they had been and what they were, and that 
this change of life, which had taken place in 
them, was more conspicuous to the rest of 
the world; as the apostle Paul, in writing to 
Christians converted from heathenism, re- 
minds them of what they once were—that 
they once walked after the course of this 
world, after the spirit who hath his work in 
the children cf unbelief—and as he, after re- 
lating the prevailing crimes of the corrupted 
heathen world, says to them, ‘ And such 
were some of you, but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.’ The preachers of the 
gospel, who had previously beon heathens, 
often appealed to these effects, which they 
had experienced in their own case. The lan- 













once be done away.’ ° . . 

“*As I was bound and entangled by the 
errors of my former life, from which I believe 
that there could be no deliverance, so I gave 
myself up to the vices which beset me, and 
while I despaired of amendments, I encouraged 


| my evil dispositions, as if they had been a part 


| 


of myself. But when the water of regenera- 
tion having washed away the stains of my 


former life, the light from above shed itself 
that overcometh ;” and an eternal weight of|into a heart freed from guilt, and purified, 
glory will be the portion of the ‘called and | when the spirit from heaven had been breathed 
into me, and formed me by a second birth into 
anew man, then most wonderfully that became 


certain to me, which had been doubtful before ; 


that was open which had been closed; that 


was light where I had before seen only dark- 
ness; that became easy which had been diffi- 


cult; that became practicable which had be- 


fore seemed impossible; so that I can now 


perceive that the life I led, when being born 
after the flesh I lived subject to sin, was a 


worldly life; but the life which I have now 
begun to lead, is the beginning of a life pro- 
ceeding from God, a life animated by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. From God, I say, 
from God is all our might, from him we re- 
ceive life and power.’ 

** As the contrast of heathenism and Chris- 
tianity, which is no other than that between 
the old and the new man, was so strongly 
marked in the different periods of the lives 
of individuals, so was it also with regard to 
the relation between Christians, considered 
collectively, and the corrupt heathen world 
in which, after the flesh, they still lived, and 
from out of which, after the Spirit, they were 
already departed. Although, in later times, 
the world, still heathenish in disposition, had 
put on the garb of Christianity, and it was 
difficult to distinguish the few genuine and 


nominal ones, yet at this earlier period 
heathenism stood forth in all its naked de- 
formity the prevailing party in the world, in 
distinct opposition to Christianity. To this 
contrast Origen appeals when he says, ‘ Com- 
pared with the communities of the people 
among whom they are placed, the communi- 
ties of Christians are as lights in the 
world.’ 


“‘ Whatever ‘inducements there may have 


guage of Cyprian, in the first warmth of| been in later times to a mere outward Chris- 


feeling, after his conversion, is to this effect : 





tianity—the external advantages connected 








upright Christians from the general mass of 





with the profession of Christianity, as the re- 
ligion of the state, and custom which makes 
men cleave to a religion inherited from their 
ancestors, without any peculiar inward call 
and feeling in their own case—all those in 
this period (especially in the first half of it) 
had no existence. The greater number of 
converts in those days was from a religion 
which education, the reverence for antiquity, 
the power of custom, and the external advan- 
tages united to its observance, recommended 
to them, and it was a conversion to a religion 
which had every thing against it, which the 
other had in its favour, and which from the 
very first required many sacrifices from its 
converts, and set before them many dangers 
and sufferings. 

“And yet we should altogether mistake 
the essential qualities of man’s nature, which 
in its relation to Christianity is always the 
same ; we should altogether mistake the na- 
ture of Christianity, which uses no magical 
means to work on man’s will to attract and 
reform him; and we should also mistake the 
nature of this century, if we expected to find, 
in any point during this period, a time when the 
church consisted, I wil! not say of perfect 
saints, but wholly of genuine Christians, ani- 
mated entirely by pure Christianity, or faith 
working by love. Although the inducements 
to an hypocritical profession of Christianity 
were fewer, yet they were not wholly want- 
ing. The support which the poor received 
in Christian communities may perhaps have 
proved a means of attraction to many who 
had no religious interest in the matter; and 
there is a hint to this effect in a passage of 
Origen, where he says, that the name of 
Christ can show its Divine efficacy only 
among those who do not feign their belief 
from human motives. 

* But without considering these feigned 
Christians, yet even among those in whose 
hearts the seed of the gospel had really fallen 
our Lord’s parable of the sower must often 
have proved itself true. The seed could not 
find, in every heart into which it fell, the 
ground fitted for its reception, the ground in 
which it could spring up as it ought, and 
bring forth fruit. It might well happen in 
this age, as in every other, that men, who 
for a moment, touched by the power of truth, 
might not use these impressions as they 
ought, might become faithless to the truth, 
and instead of consecrating to it their 
whole life, might wish to serve God and the 
world at the same time, and thence, at length, 
again be completely enslaved by the world. 
He who did not watch over his own heart, 
who did not constantly, with fear and trem- 
bling, endeavour in his inward being, under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, to sepa- 
rate that which is of the Spirit from that 
which is of the world, was exposed to the 
same sources of self-deception, and thence to 
the same danger of falling as in other times.” 


— 


—em 
The pangs that wicked men feel are not always 
written in their foreheads. Though wickedness be 
sugar in their mouths, and wantonness an oil to make 
them look with cheerful countenance ; nevertheless, if 
their hearts were disclosed, their glittering estate 
would not greatly be envied.—Hooker. 
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For The Friend.” 
THE YEARLY MEETING WEEK. 


“Call a solemn assembly.” 
There are many interesting associations 


connected with this week, which cause us to 
view its approach with pleasure, and to look 


back upon its events with mingled feelings of 


encouragement or sorrow, as the sunshine or 
the shadow arise in the retrospect. The 
gathering of our members together at this 
annual solemnity to bring their tithes into the 
general store-house—where the ten talents, 
the one talent, or the widow’s mite, are 
equally acceptable—is a period of deep inte- 
rest. In the mingling of feeling which is 
here experienced, when the overshadowing 
wing is vouchsafed, and 
“ When kindred drops are mingled into one,” 


the weak gather strength from the strong, 
and the rich in things that perish not with 
the using, participate in feeling with the poor, 
till at their Lord’s table they have all things 
in common. It is then that the verity of the 
declaration is experienced, “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches,” as the circulation is 
felt from the body to the extremities. 

On second day evening, the annual meet- 
ing of the Bible Association was held; and 
though no notice had been given of the event, 
the large committee room was thronged. Al- 
though much has been done by this associa- 
tion since its organization, it was obvious 
that a large field of labour was still before 
them, and the managers were encouraged to 
perform what “ their hands found to do.” 

On third day evening the annual meeting 
of the Tract Association took place. This is 
one of the least obtrusive societies amongst 
us, and has for many years pursued the 
“ quiet tenour of its way,” resembling, as a 
Friend suggested at the meeting, the meander- 
ing of a rivulet whose course in solitary places 
was marked by the freshness of verdure which 
sprang up along its banks. Tracts which oc- 
cupy but a few minutes in the perusal, and 
which are sometimes read for their very 
brevity, doubtless, often arrest attention and 
prove like a nail fastened in a sure place. 
One interesting circumstance was mentioned 
on this evening, in relation to the tract “On 
Oaths,” taken from the writings of Jonathan 
Dymond, the perusal of which had caused 


several persons, heretofore in the practice, to | 





the purpose of founding an institution (the 
members of which to be members of the So- 


ciety of Friends) to give to coloured youth a 


sufficient literary education, and instruction 
in the mechanic arts and agriculture; by 


careful investments the sum now amounts to 


about twelve thousand dollars, and is aug- 
menting. The trustees some time since called 
together a few Friends, who agreed to forma 
society to take possession of the legacy, and 
who adopted a constitution. The proceedings 


of the previous meetings were approved by 


this, and officers were appointed for the year. 
A general expression of sentiment was given 
on the occasion, and the managers were en- 


couraged to meet, in a persevering and patient 


temper, the trials they would doubtless be sub- 


jected to in bringing so important a work 


into operation. 

The subjects which came before our reli- 
gious Society in its collective capacity, were 
considered in brotherly condescension, and 
resulted in an unanimity truly gratifying. An 
important document prepared by the meeting 
for sufferings, being an address to the citizens 
of the United States on the subject of slavery 
and the wrongs of the aborigines of this coun- 
try, having been read, instead of being met 
with that agitating impulse which the ab- 
sorbing question generally produces at this 
unsettled period of the public mind, a calm 
spread over the large assembly, and the 
weight of the concern scemed to rest upon 
the body. As the solid judgment of Friends 
was quickened to a conclusion, one by one 
made vocal the opinion at which he had ar- 
rived, until the document was adopted with 
great unanimity. 

In considering the state of Society, the 
meeting was favoured with great solemnity ; 
and as our numerous defects and short-comings 
passed in review, suitable counsel was impres- 
sively and succinctly given. It appeared that 
though there was still remissness on the part 
of some in the attendance of our week day 
meetings, yet the labour of Friends on this ac- 
count had produced fruit ; and it was thought 
that as there was no effect without a cause, 
so the reason of the absence from week day 
meetings might be found in the caution of our 
Saviour, “ beware of covetousness.” Though 
many of our ancient friends had of latter time 
been removed from the church militant, yet 
it was believed that a succession would yet 


decline judicial oaths. ‘The whole proceed-| be preserved; that there were many among 


ings of the evening were satisfactory, and left 
the impression upon Friends’ minds, “ that it 
was a good work, and would be attended with 
the Divine blessing, if we only kept humble 
enough.” Perhaps those who wish the funds 





the younger class of Friends upon whom their 


| elder brethren “ could lean in hope.” 


The prevalence of pernicious books in this 
day when the presses literally groan under 
their weight, was felt to be a serious evil ; 


they intend to appropriate to beneficent pur-| works of imagination, had they no other evil 
poses, to work the greatest amount of good, | tendency, gave a disrelish for sober reading, 


could no where make a better investment.* 


and those of the class approaching novels 


On fourth day evening a large body of| were decidedly deleterious in their effects; 


Friends met, by invitation, on the following |and young Friends were tenderly cautioned 
occasion :—Richard Humphreys, an elder of| to beware of them. 


the Western District Monthly Meeting, left a 


A satisfactory report was received from 


legacy of ten thousand dollars to trustees for | the boarding school at Westtown, and an im- 





* It may be well to explain, that the annual meet- 
ings of these valuable institutions, though held at this 
time for the convenience of distant members, constitute 
no part of the concerns of the yearly mecting.—Eb. 


portant change agreed upon, which seems 
calculated to be very useful in furthering the 
pupils in their studies, viz. the division of the |have scarcely sufficient food, even of the 
year into two terms, the pupils being expected | poorest kind, whilst we have comparatively, 





to enter and depart with them; which will 
allow a proper classification, that will not be 
broken upon by the arrival of scholars in the 
midst of a term. 

The concern of Society in regard to the 
use of spirituous liquors has progressed in an 
encouraging manner—less than ninety per- 
sons being now reported as in any way con- 
nected with it, either as using it themselves, 
or giving it to others. Of distillation we are 
entirely clear. Perhaps ours is the only re- 
ligious society in the world that descends to 
particulars on this subject, in other words, 
we are the only people who really know the 
situation of our members in this respect; and 
every year gives us further reason to hope 
that the time approaches wher this stain 
shall no more be found on our skirts. 

The usual reports on education were re- 
ceived, by which it appeared that about 2000 
children of suitable age to go to school, ex- 
clusive of those whose parents have seceded, 
belong to this yearly meeting. This is a 
deeply interesting fact; if properly educated 
in a guarded manner, under the blessing of 
Divine goodness, where may not their in- 
fluence extend! May parents earnestly inter- 
cede for a “right way for themselves and 
their little ones.” 

The present yearly meeting has been at- 
tended by a large number of our beloved 
young Friends, the decorous deportment of 
whom has been gratifying to their elder 
Friends, and the exercises of their. spirits 
were believed to have strengthened the hands 
of the burthen bearers. 

A solemn covering of solemnity was over 
the meeting at its close; and Friends sepa- 
rated to their respective abodes with feelings 
of gratitude to Him who had graciously con- 
descended to crown their assemblies. 


A. ¥. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Reflections after the close of our Yearly 
Meeting. 


What, my dear young Friends, I have 
often said to myself during the past week, 
what are not the privileges which we, who 
are inhabitants of this city, enjoy? Many of 
them belong peculiarly to us. From the 
many I will enumerate a few. 

Here we are located in the vicinity of the 
spot where our meetings are held, conse- 
quently we have not, like our Friends from 
the country, to leave our homes, and be 
obliged sometimes to take our turn in re- 
maining behind, to attend to the cares of the 
family. But asa general thing, we are all 
of us, and at all times, at liberty to attend 
the several sittings of these our annual assem- 
blies. ‘This is a privilege which we cannot 
value too highly; in fact, it is a privilege 


| which comprises many more, and which the 


intelligent mind will easily discover. 

When I heard the report of the sufferings 
of the poor Indians, I thought we might, in- 
deed, conclude that they would be glad of the 
crumbs which fall from our tables. They 
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not only the comforts, but the dainties of life | “ Months pass’d away,—then I learn’d that he, 


in abundance. And when I remembered the Who so kindly had shelter'd and guided me, 
Bien: tal placed my suet tes thle onus! Might be torn from his peaceful home, and sold 
’ 





stead, and considered that I was no more de- 
serving of my many blessings than he was, | 
how did it, or rather how ought it, to humble 
me as inthe very dust? We enjoy our liberty, 
a great blessing of itself; we are not torn 
from our parents, brothers, and sisters, and | 
sent to distant lands; we have not the Scrip- | 
tures taken from us, and instruction in its | 
precious and consoling promises and doc- 
trines denied us. No, it is not so with us. 
And then the reports on education; oh! 
my dear young Friends, when I heard of so 
many out of this city, who have not the ad- 
vantage of any school, when I compared their 
condition with yours, who have the privilege 
of a select school, where you receive not only | 
a good literary education, but instruction in 
the doctrines and testimonies of our Society 3 
yes, when I thought of all these things, and | 
many more, I may indeed acknowledge that | 
it produced serious feelings, especially when | 
I remembered, “ that where much is given, 
much will be required ;” and most assuredly, | 
if we are not improving the many opportuni- | 
ties bestowed upon us, and bringing forth | 
fruit in proportion, great will be our condem- 
nation. G. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 21st, 1837. | 
— 








If you want to enjoy life, avoid unpunctual | 
people. Make it your own rule not only to| 
be punctual, but a little beforehand. Such a| 


° ° ° 28 
habit secures a composure which is essential | 


How gratefully happy was each warm heart! 


To increase my store of blood-stain'’d gold. | 
I hasten’d once more to his happy retreat, 
And welcome, most kind and sincere, did I meet! 


“ How was it requited ? I acted the part 
Of a grateful friend, with a villain’s art; 
And too easily they my tale believed, 
When I said, that, for kindness there received, 
My gratitude prompted me now to come, 
And offer them all a more pleasant home; 
That his labour there should be well repaid,— 
And they trusted each specious promise made. 
To visit that future home, his consent 
Was gain’d, and a social evening spent: 


How cheerfully did he, next morning, depart! 


“ We soon reach’d a river,—’twas deep and wide, 
But the ice seem’d firm from side to side ; 
It bore us awhile, as the way I led, 
Then trembled and parted beneath my tread ; 
All powerless I sank,—that gen’rous slave 
Risk'd his own, my guilty life to save, 
Then carried me senseless to the shore, 
Which, unaided by him, I had reach’d no more,— 
He rescued me !—shall I conclude the tale ?” 





The speaker’s lip turned more deadly pale. 
“ Oh, my husbnnd !” exclaim’d his weeping wife, 
“ You could not sell him who preserved your life.” 
“T could! I did! ere the close of that day, 
My deliv'rer was borne in chains away ; 
I assisted—with strength I owed to him— 
To rivet these chains on each quiv’ring limb; 
Not a single word the poor victim spoke, 
But one glance he gave me,—that with’ring look ! 
It haunts me still in the broad day-light, 
It comes with the deepest shadows of night. 
Oh, now ’tis before me!—I see him there, 
With the look of agony and despair 
Which has follow’d me since that fatal day : 
He is come to torment me!—Oh! take him away! 
Away !”—He repeated with failing breath,— 
And the kidnapper’s eyes were closed in death. 


to happiness. For want of it many people} 34 mo, 27. 1837. 
| ’ 


live in a constant fever, and put all about 


them in a fever too. ‘To prevent the tedious- | * 


ness of waiting for others, carry with you 
some means of occupation, books for example, 
which can be read by snatches, and which 
afford materials for thinking.— The Original. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE DEATH-BED OF A SLAVE TAKER. 
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FOURTH MONTH, 29, 1837. 





Our vearly meeting terminated its inte- 
resting session late in the afternoon of sixth 
|day, the 21st instant, the last sitting being 
chiefly occupied by the reading of answers 





[Vide *‘ Mott’s Anecdotes of People of Colour.”} 


The kidnapper felt the awful power 

Of o’erwhelming remorse, in his dying hour, 

Of agony, spurning the stern control 

That had nerved his feelings, and stain'd his soul 
With secret crimes; but his conscience wrung 
Their confession, then, from his falt’ring tongue. 


His victims were countless ;*—of one he spoke 
Who had fled from a southern tyrant’s yoke, 
And a home (with his wife and children) found, 
Where freedom and plenty smiled around. 


“ T lost,” the awaken'd sinner said, 
As he writhed in anguish, “ the path that led 
To the river’s bank,—all was dark around, 
When that dwelling of love and peace I found; 
Found welcome from all, in the home of that slave: 
They gave me food, and their bed they gave, 
Their only bed,—and he led next day 
My steps for miles, on my forward way ; 
Nor would take the reward I offer’d then: 
We parted ;—oh! had we ne’er met again! 


|to the epistles received from other yearly 
| meetings on this continent, and from those of 
London and Dublin. The stillness and so- 
‘lemnity which overspread the assembly the 
|few minutes immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the reading of the closing minute, af- 
| forded an additional confirmation to the minds 
of Friends at parting, that the Shepherd of 
Israel was yet graciously pleased to be mind- 
| ful of this portion of his heritage. We refer 
to an article headed “ The Yearly Meeting 
| Week,” as in some respects a compliance 
|with our intimation to supply further in- 
| formation, and this must suffice until we may 
| be enabled from the printed documents more 
amply to meet the expectations of our readers 
|in regard to the occurrences of the week. 


duodecimo pamphlet of about 48 pages, just 


| We are desirous to invite attention to a 


| issued in this city, entitled “ Memoir of Mar- 
* Though a slave taker may know how many hu- 7 ' 


memoir, the daughter of James and Martha 
|Carey, of Baltimore, was extensively known 
|and beloved in this as well as her native city, 
for the amiableness of her disposition, and for 
“unobtrusive modesty and sweetness of man. 
ner.” In the language of the author in the 
introduction to the pamphlet, it “ is published 
in the hope that it may prove the means of 
awakening, in the minds of its readers, avail- 
ing desires after that blessedness, of which, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
the subject of it was happily made a partaker. 
It adds another to the multitude of instances 
already furnished, that ‘ it is not by works of 
righteousness that we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy, He saveth us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 


|Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly 


through Jesus Christ, our Saviour; that be- 
ing justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life.’ ” 

Having ourselves read the pamphlet with 
satisfaction, we can safely recommend it to 
parents and others, as calculated to make 
salutary and lasting impressions, especially 
on the minds of youth. It is for sale at the 
bookstore of Nathan Kite, No. 50, North 
Fourth street. 


Many of the readers of “ The Friend” are 
}aware that a society of females has been for 
|some time in existence in this city, whose 
jobject is the establishment and support of a 
school in Liberia, for the education of the 
children of the emigrants, and of those vic- 
tims of the slave trade, who have been res- 
cued from the hands of their oppressors by 
our national vessels. We are requested to 
state that the fifth annual meeting of this as- 
sociation will be held on the evening of third 
day next, fifth month 2d, at 8 o’clock, in the 
lecture-room attached to the presbyterian 
meeting house on Washington square. It is 
proper for the information of Friends who 
may be disposed to attend, to say that the 
meetings of this association are not opened by 
any exercises in which they cannot unite. 


NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the ‘Concord Aux- 
ilary Bible Association of Friends” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house, Concord, on 
2d day, the 8th of next month, at 11 o’clock, 
'A.M. The female members are particularly 
invited. 

Jesse J. Manis, Secretary. 


4th mo. 29th, 1837. 


The Annual Meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will be held in tne Committee 
Room of Friends’ meeting house in Arch 
street, on 2d day, the 8thof 5th month next, 
at 4 o’clock P. M. 


ApranamM L. Pennock, Secretary. 
In publishing the list of agents, the name 
of Job Sherman, of Newport, R. I., was ac- 
cidentally omitted. He yet remains an agent. 





| ‘ “a ae < . rhe ” 
man beings he has actually sold into bondage, the tha C. Thomas, of Baltimore, Mary land. 
wretched lives, and broken hearts caused by such sales, | Joseph and W illiam Kite, printers. The 
subject of this interesting and instructive 


cannot be numbered. 
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